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Upon my going into a coffee-house yesterday, and lending an ear to the next table, which was encompassed with a circle of inferior politicians, one of them, after having read over the news very attentively, broke out into the following remarks : * I am afraid % says he, ' this unhappy rupture between the footmen at Utrecht will retard the peace of Christendom-* I wish the Pope may not be at the bottom of it. His holiness has a very good hand at fomenting a division, as the poor Swiss cantons have lately experienced to their cost. If Monsieur What-d'ye-call-him's domestics will not come to an accommodation, I do not know how the quarrel can be ended, but by a religious war.1
1 Why truly ', says a wiseacre that sate by him,
* were I as the King of Prance, I would scorn to take part with the footmen of either side.   Here's all the business of Europe stands still, because Monsieur Mesnager's man has had his head broke.   If Count Rectrum had given them a pot of ale after it, all would have been well, without any of this bustle; but they say he's a warm man, and does not care to be made mouths at.'
Upon this, one that had held his tongue hitherto began to exert himself; declaring that he was very well pleased the plenipotentiaries of our Christian princes took this matter into their serious consideration; for that lackeys were never so saucy and pragmatical as they are nowadays, and that he should be glad to see them taken down in the treaty of peace, if it might be djne without prejudice to the public affairs.
assented to, but they now demanded satisfaction against Rechteren, and refused to accept the excuse made for him, that he was drunk.
* Louis XIV -might, under other circumstances', says M. Torcy, the French minister of the time, in his account of the peace negotiations, ' have dismissed the petty quarrel of servants by accepting sucn. an excuse; but', says M. de Torcy, 'it was desirable to retard the conferences, and this dispute gave *. plausible reason' (Memoires de Torcy, iii, 411-413).   This was the high policy of the affair of the lackeys, which, as Addison says, held all the affairs of Europe in suspense, a policy avowed by the high politician who was puller of the strings Morley).